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‘Galt Hilt i ae He 


We have the 
furnishing our subscribers with a correct plate « 
the institution established by Docts 
Wurrr, in this city in 1839, since which it he 
been in successful operation, and from whom we 
have received the follow ing condensed re port up | 
to January Ist, IS il. 

The Hudson Lunatic Asylum is located ona 
rise of ground on the northern border of the city. 
fronting on Fourth-strect, and directly opposite 
the Court House. It commands an extensive 
prospect of the Hudson river, the Catskill moun- 
tains and the surrounding country. From the 
front windows you can look down the avenue 
into the principal business street of the city, a 
view of which serves often to divert the maniac 
and cheer the melanehotie. "She building is 
surrounded by cultivated gardens and extensive 
airing grounds, where the inmates can cxerecise 
and be diverted by wames of ball, quotis, & 
while others are occupied in gardening, Xe. 

The principal edifice is of stone, 120 feet front, 
and isadmirably adapted for the security, comfort 
and proper management of about sixty partie nis, 

Upon entering this retreat for the afleted, 
instead of the shrieks of the maniae or the clank 
ing of chains, which is usually associated with an 
Asylum for the insane, the earis erected with 
the notes of the plano, the cheerful conversation 
of the inmates engaged in backgammon, cheek 
ers, chess and other amusements. Others are 
secupied with sewing, knitting, reading the news 
papers, periodicals, or books from a library, which 


is devoted entirely to the uce of the institution. 


The fir tstory of the centre building is d vided | thy 


wito a reception ruom, parlors and a dining: room 














gratification with this number of } The basement of the 
of | priated to culinary 
. s . «& G. || 


laundress, bathing rooms and a workshop for the 


diversion of the »scceond and third 
building and the 


patients and their 


rem fi cere s the western portion of the building. 
At night each paticnt has a s¢ ore apart 
i hich is neatly fitted up with a 


, hair mattresses 


Ww a n _ without. Every room is also thorough. 


Superintendent and his 


» to good le hha ior 


vent the convaleseing 


When they become 


LaF aSF 4A TPIES AST. 








- a 


j patient retarns fo his family and the society of his 


l|friends. As few restraints are employed as com. 


port with their safety. Though often brought in 
chains or a strait: jacket. these are at onee dis. 


earded and sent away as ineompatible with 


ii 

| 

a} 

| sucecssful treatment. Nothing so readily secures 

I he confidence of the patient or renders then 
Hinore tractable in their subsequent management. 
it Whatever means may have been employed by 
nil the friends in couveying the patient quietly to 
the Asylum, they are always request d toeaplain 


to them fully the o yeet of their detention. In 


contraets for the support and medical treatment 

jof the pationts, (and in no ease are they admitted 

| for a less term than one quartcr,) payments are 
, 


required quarterly in advance. 


Ten years anda half have now clapsed since 
this institation was opened, and during that time 
O83 patients have been admitted and placed ander 
the most approved plan of treatment, as the result 
will show It has also been satistactorily demon. 
istrated in this as well as in other Asyluims that 
ithe prospect of cure is the greatest where the case 

has been of short duration; for istanee, about 9 
lout of 10 eases recover, When brought to this 


Asylum within three or four months after insanity 


has developed itself. Not only reeent enees buat 
those of lor tuname, even theo aris {i 7] 
t i a A pave LF) b Foees ] 
snow as 0 the pectihar ¢ ct s ol 
sanity tinal th pat m9 i Ol is 
tr a lit i mi! cont ’ lo ¢ a nyu 
lita om YW reson, property or charac! rome j 
advantage of too carly visits from friends. 


When removed from home and pl @cd amony new 
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more confortable, but oftentimes even the chronic | he always as soon as he set his foot on American | promise you a very pleasant evening. 


are restored to sucicty in health of mind and body. 
There has been placed here also, every year 
several who had become the victims of Intem- 


perance, and although anxious to be reformed,| on Albina’s beauty and sprightliness that he had 


ground, began to devise means of seeing his 
pretty cousin, however short the time and howey- 


er great the distance. And it was in meditation 


P : | . one . P | 
were unable to resist the temptation when ex-|/ often “ while sailing on the midnight deep,” | 


posed; but here it is at once withheld. 
short time the stomach recovers its healthy action, 
and by observing the rule of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks, they are soon restored 
and become useful members of society. 


the recent and old cases, many of them incur- 


230 recovered, and most of the others were much 


| 
i 
ables, yet of the 467 who have been removed, 


/rendered more tolerable that dreariest part of a 
|seaman’s duty. 
On arriving at the village, Lieutenant Cheston 


fearing that to become an inmate of his aunt’s 
house might cause her some 


Though he had performed the whole journey in 





improved—many of whom were removed too! his waistcoat, brushing his coat sleeves, brushing 


early. During the year 1540, eighty-four patients 
have been under their care, to wit: 


Meocent Gises, «© + © 1 eo 0 o BD 
Chremie Ge... 1 et tt wt ltl tll 
Intemperate, . . + + « «© « § 

8h 


Of the recent cases that were removed during 


the year, 14 recovered, 2 improved, 2 died, 18 
Of the chronic cases removed, 7 recovered, 
10 much improved, 5 improved, 2 station. 
ary, 9 @ied, 2 we es we se owen ss M 
Of the intemperate removed, | reformed, 2 un- 
formed, (too early removed,). . . . . 3 
Remaining under treatment, Jan. 1, 1541, 36 
S4 





SBLBOP PALES. 


THZ PAIME TAL, 


MRs. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


Brominy Cursron, an officer in the United 
States Navy, had just returned from a_ three 
years’ cruise in the Mediterranean. His ship 
came into New-York; and after he had spent a 
week with a sister that was married in Boston, 
he could not resist his inclination to pay a visit 
to his maternal aunt, who had resided since her 
widowhood at one of the sinall towns on the 
banks of the Delaware. 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden had not lived 
long enough to make his fortune, and it: was his 
last injunction that she should retire with her 
daughter to the country, or at least to a country 
town. Ile feared that if she remained in Phila- 
delphia, she would have too many temptations 
tou exercise her taste for unnee: ssary expense ; 
and that, in consequence, the very 


income, which was all he was able to leave her, 


would soon be found insufficient to supply her} 


with comforts. 


We will not venture to say that duty to his} 
aunt Marsden was the young licutenant’s only) 


incentive to this visit; as she had a_ beautiful 


daughter about eighteen, for whom, since her 


earliest childhood, Bromley Cheston had felt some- 
thing a little more vivid than the usual degree 
of regard that boys think sufficient for thei: 


ITis had lived in 


Philadelphia, and till he went into the navy, 


cousins, family formerly 


Bromley and Albina were in habits of daily 


niercourse. Afterwards, on returning from sea, 


moderate | 


his hat, brushing his hair, and altering the tie of 
his cravat. Though he had “ never told his 
love,” 
** preyed on his damask cheek :” the only change 
in that damask having been effected by the sun 
and wind of the ocean. 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a small, modest-looking 
white house, with a green door and green veni- 
tian shutters. In early summer the porch was 
“canopied and perfumed with honey-suckle, and 
the windows with roses. In front was a flower 
garden, redolent of sweetness and beauty; behind 
wasa well-stored potager, and a flourishing little 
orchard. The windows were amply shaded by 
the light and graceful foliage of some beautiful 
locust-trees. 





** What a lovely spot!” exclaimed Cheston,— 
and innocence—modesty—candor—contentment 
—peace—simple pleasures—intellectual enjoy- 

ments—and yarious other delightful ideas chased 

each other rapidly through his mind. 

{ When he knocked at the door, it was opened 

iby a black girl named Drusa, who had been 
brought up in the family, and whose delight on 
seeing him was so great that she could searcely 

him that * the 


were both out, or at least partly out.” 


find it in her heart to tell ladies 
Cheston, 
however, morc than suspected that they were 
wholly at home, for he saw his aunt peeping 
over the banisters, and had a glimpse of his 
cousin flitting into the back parlor; and besides, 
|| the whole domicil was evidently in some great 
commotion, strongly resembling that horror of 
all men, a house-cleaning. The carpets had 
been removed, and the hall was filled with the 
parlor-chairs ; half of them being turned bottom 
upwards on the others, with looking-glasses and 
pictures leaning against them; and he knew 
that, on such occasions, the ladies of a family in 
middle life are never among the missing. 


“Go and give Lieutenant Cheston’s compli- 
ments to your ladies,” said he, “and let them 


|| know he is waiting to see them.” 


Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs ina wrapper 


and morning cap, and gave her nephew a_ very 


cordial reception. ‘ Our house is just now in 


such confusion,” said she, * that I have no place 


to invite you to sit down in execpt the back 
porch.” 


ats. 


And there they accordingly took their 


sf 


* Do not suppose,” continued Mrs. Marsden, 


** that we are cleaning house : but we are 


going 
to have a party to-night, and therefore you are 


uiust fortunate in your arrival, for [think [ can 


In a} beguiled the long hours of the watch, and thus. 


| 
i 
- : : . | 
| immediately established his quarters at the hotel, | 
Although in the above number are included) 


inconvenicnce. | 


a steamboat, he could not refrain from changing | 


We have 
sent invitations to all the most genteel families 
within seven miles, and I can assure you there 
was a great deal of trouble in getting the notes 


conveyed. We have also asked a number of 


Strangers from the city, who happened to be 


boarding in the village; we called on them for 
that purpose. If all that are invited were to 
come, we should have a complete squeeze; but 
unluckily we have received an unusual number 


,ofregrets, and some have as yet returned no 


answers. However, we are sure of Mrs. Wash- 


ington Potts.” * IT see,” said Cheston, ** you are 


having your parlors prepared.” 


it cannot be said that concealment had) 


“Yes,” replied Mrs. Marsden, ** we could not 
possibly have a party with that old-fashioned 
paper on the walls, and we sent to the city a 
week ago for a man to come and bring with him 
some of the newest patterns; but he never made 
appearance until last night, after we had entirely 


, given him up, and after we had the rooms put 


ts . 
\in complete order in other respects. 


But he 
says, as the parlors are very small, he can casily 
put on the new paper before evening; so we 
thought it better to take up the carpets, and take 
down the curtains, and undo all that we done 
yesterday, rather than the walls should look old- 
fashioned. I did intend having them painted, 
which would of course be much better, only that 
there was no time to get that done before the 
party, so we must defer the painting now for 
three or four 
grown old.” 

** But where is Albina?” asked Cheston. 

* The truth is,” answered Mrs. Marsden, ** she 


years, till this new paper has 


is very busy making cakes; as in this place we 
Luekily 
Albina is very clever at all such things, having 
But there is 
certainly a good dealof trouble in getting up a 


can buy none that are fit fora party. 
beena pupil of Mrs. Goodfellow. 


party in the country.” 

Just then the black girl, Drusa, made her 
appearance, and said to Mrs. Marsden, * I've 
been for that there bean you call wannilla, and 
Mr. Brown says he never heard of such a thing.” 

“A manthat keeps so large a store has no 
right to be so ignorant,” remarked Mrs. Marsden. 
“Then, 


with lemon.” 


Drusa, we must flavor the ice-cream 

* There a’n’t no more lemons to be had, * said 
the girl, ‘*and we've just barely enough for the 
lemonade.” 

* Then some of the lemons must be taken for 
the ice-cream,” replicd Mrs. Marsden, **and we 
make the ol 
tartar.’’ 

** I forgot to tell you,” said Drusa, ** that Mrs. 


must out lemonade with cream 


Jones says she can’t spare no mere cream, upon 
no account.” 

** Hlow vexatious !” 
“1 wish 


not sufficient when we are about giving a party. 


exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 


we had two cows of our own—one is 


Drusa, we must make out the ice-cream by 


” 
wirs. 
BA 


thickening some milk with « 
‘* Eggs are scarce,” re plic d the girl; *“ Miss 
Albina uses 


“She must spare some eggs from the cakes,’ 


” 


up so many for the cakes. 
said Mrs. Marsden, ** and make out the cakes by 


adding a little pearlash. Go directly and tell 


icr 
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Cheston, though by no means au fait to the} 
mysteries of confectionary, could not help smiling | 
at all this making out. 

** Really,” said his aunt, “these things are! 
very annoying. And as this party is given to 
Mrs. Washington Potts, it is extremely desirable 
that nothing should fail. ‘There is no such thing 
now as having company, unless we can receive | 
and entertain them in a certain style.” 

“IT perfectly remember,” said Cheston, * the | 


last party at which I was present in your house. | 


I was then a midshipman, and it was just before | 
I sailed on my first cruise to the Pacific. 1) 
spent a delightful evening.” 

“Yes [recollect that night,” replied Mrs. | 
Marsden. ‘In those days it was not necessary 


for usto support a certain style, and parties were | 


then very simple things, except among people | 
of the first rank. It was thought sufficient to 
have two or three baskets of substantial cakes at 
tea, some almonds, raisins, apples and oranges 
handed round afterwards, with wine and cordial, 
and then a large-sized pound.cake at the last. 
The company assembled at seven o’clock, and 
generally walked; for the ladies’ dresses were 
only plain white muslin. We invited but as 
many as could be accommodated with seats. 
The young people played at forfeits, and sung 
English and Scotch songs, and at the close of 
the evening danced to the piano. How Mrs. 
Washington Potts would be shocked if she was to 
find herself at one of those obsolete parties !”’ | 

“ The calf-jelly won’t be clear,” said the black 
girl, again making herappearance. ‘ Aunt Katy 
has strained it five times over through the flan- 
nel bag.” 

‘**Go then, andtell her to strain it five-and- 
twenty times,” said Mrs. Marsden, angrily; “ it 
must and shall be clear. Nothing is more vulgar, 
than cloudy jelly. Mrs. Washington Potts will 
not touch it unless it is transparent as amber.” 

“What, Nong-tong-paw again?” said Ches- 
ton. “ Now do tell me who is Mrs. Washington 
Potts?” 

Ts it possible you have nut heard of her?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

** Indeed [have not,” replied Cheston. ‘ You 
forget that for several years I have been cruising 
on classic ground, and I can assure you that the 
name of Washington Potts has not yet reached 
the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

“She is wife toa gentleman that has made a 


|have expected that she would have treated yeu! 
rudely.” 

** She really,” continued Mrs. Marsden, “ grew | 
quite intimate before her visit was over, and took 
our hands at parting. And as she went out, 
through the garden, she stopped to admire Albi-| 
na’s moss-roses: so we could do no less than to! 
give her all that were blown. From that day) 
she has always sent to us when she wants, 
flowers.” 

** No doubt of it,” said Cheston. 

“You cannot imagine,” pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den, “on what a familiar footing we are. She | 
has a high opinionof Albina’s taste, and often’ 
gets her to make up caps and do other little. 


things for her. When any of her children are) 
! 


‘** Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 

“ Albina met with them at the lodgings of 
Mrs. Washington Potts,” pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den—* where they have been staying a week for 
the benefit of country air; and so she enclosed 
her card, and sent them invitations to her party. 
They have as yet returned no answer; but that 
is no proof that they will not come, for perhaps 
it may be the newest fashion in England not to 


|| answer notes,” 


“You know the English are a very peculiar 
people,” remarked Albina. 

“ And what other liens have you provided ?” 
said Cheston. 

* Oli! no othersexcept a poet,” replied Albina. 
‘* Have younever heard of Bewly Garvin Gandy ?” 








sick, she never sends any where else for currant. | 


‘“* Never!” answered Cheston. “ Is that all 


jelly or preserves. Albina makes gingerbread | one name ?” 


for them every Saturday. During the holidays 
she frequently sent her three boys to spend the 
day with us. There is the very place in the 
railing where Randolph broke out a stick to whip) 
Jefferson with, because Jefferson had thrown in| 
his face a hot baked apple which the mischievous | 
little rogue had stolen out of Old Katy’s oven.” 

In the mean time, Albina had taken off the. 
brown holland bib apron which she had worn all 
day in the kitchen, and telling the cook to watch 


carefully the plumb-cake that was baking, she | 


hastened to her room by a back staircase, and 
proceeded to take the pins out of her hair; 
for where is the young lady that on any emer- 
gency whatever, would appear before a young 
gentleman with her hair pinned up? Though, 
just now, the opening out of her curls was a 
considerable inconvenience to Albina, as_ shx 
had bestowed much time and pains on putting 
them up for the evening. 

Finally she came down * in prime array,” and 
Cheston who had left her a school-girl found her 
now grown to womanhood, and more beautiful 
than ever. Still he could not forbear reproving 
her for treating him so much as a stranger, and 
not coming to him at once in her morning dress. 

‘“* Mrs. Washington Potts,” said Albina, “is 
of opinion that a young lady should never b« 
seen in dishabille by a gentleman.” 

Cheston now found it very difficult to hear the 
name of Mrs. Potts with patience. ‘ Albina,” 
thought he, * is bewitched as well as her mother.” 

Ile spoke of his cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and Albina told him she had seen a_ beautiful} 


** Nonsense!” replied Albina; “ you know 
that poets generally have three names. B. G. G. 
was formerly Mr. Gandy’s signature, when he 
wrote only for the newspapers, but now since he 
has cume out in the magazines and annuals, and 

published his great poem of the World of Sorrow, 

“he gives his name at full length. He has tried 
law, physic and divinity, and has resigned all for 
the Muses. He is a great favorite with Mrs. 
| Washington Potts.” 





** And now, Albina,” said Cheston, ** as I know 
you can have but little leisure to-day, I will only 
detain you while you indulge me with * Auld 
Lang Syne :’—I sce the piano has been moved 
out into the porch.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Marsden, “ on account of 
| the parlor papering.” 

| ‘Oh! Bromley Cheston !” exclaimed Albina, 
** do not ask me to play any of those antedelu- 
'vian Scotch songs. Mrs. Washington Potts 
cannot tolerate any thing but Italian.” 

| Cheston, who had no taste for Italian, imme- 
diately took his hat, and apologizing for the 
length of his stay, was going away with the 
thought that Albina had much deteriorated in 
growing up. 

} “ We shallsce you this evening without the 
ceremony of a further invitation ?” said Albina. 


| ‘* Of course, 


” replied Cheston. 
** I quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Wash- 


, 


ington Potts,” said Mrs. Marsden. 
* What simpletons these women are,” thought 
| Cheston, as he hastily turned to depart. 


= The big plumb cake’s burnt to a coal,” said 


fortune in New Orleans,” pursued Mrs. Mars.) view of the Bay of Naples, ina souvenir belong. | Drusa putting her head out of the kitchen door. 


den. “ They came last winter to live in Phila. 
delphia, having first visited London and Paris. 
During the warm weather they took lodgings in 
this village, and we have become quite intimate. 
So we have concluded to give them a party, 
previous to their return to Philadelphia, which 


is to take place immediately. She is a charming 


woman, though she certainly makes strange | 
mistakes in talking. You have no idea how}! 


ing to Mrs. Washington Potts. | 
i] 

|| “] have brought with me some sketches of 
Mediterranean scenery,” pursued Cheston. 


| © You know Idrawa little. I promise myself | 


|| great pleasure in showing and explaining them 
lto you.” 

The Oh! do send them this afternoon,” exclaimed 
Albina. “ They will be the very things for the 


_eentre table. I dare say the Montagues will 


Both the ladies were off in an instant to the 
scene of disaster. And Cheston returned to his 
|hotel, thinking of Mrs. Potts, (whem he had 
made up his mind to dislike,) of the old adage 
that evilcommunications corrupt good manners,” 
and of all the most irresistable contagion of folly 





land vanity. ‘Tam disappointed in Albina said 
b 


he; ‘“*in future I will regard her only as my 
| 


| mother’s niece, and more than a cousin she shall 


sociable she is, at least since she returned our) recognize some of the places they have seen in|) never be to me.” 


eall; which, to be sure, was not till the end of 
a week ; and Albina and [ had sct up in full dres: 
to receive her for no less than five days: that is, 
from twelve o'clock till three. At last she caine, 
and it would have surprised you to sce how affu 
bly she behaved to us.” 

** Not at all,” said Cheston: * I should not 


| Italy, for they have travelled over all the south | 
} - - | 


| of Hurope.” 
“And who are the Montagues ?” inquired 
Cheston. 
“They area very elegant English family,” 
| 


answered Mrs. Marsden, * cousins in sume Way 


} to several noblemen.” 
i} 


Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in Ia- 
jinenting over the burnt cake, took off licr silk 
| frock, again pinned up her hair, and joined assid 
| uously in preparing another plumb cake to replacs 
the firstone. A fatality secined to attend ne arly 
all the confections, as is often the case when 


particular umportance ts attached to their success. 
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The jelly obstinately refused to clarify, and the 
blan¢-manye was cqually unwilling to congeal. | 
The miaccaroons having run in baking, had 
neither shape nor feature, the kisses declined 
rising, and the sponge-cake contradicted its 
nanie. Sonic of tlic things succecded, but most 


were complete failures: probably because (as old 
Katy insisted) “ there was a spell upon them.” | 
Ina city these disasters could casily have been| 
remedied, even at the eleventh hour, by sending | 
to a confectioner’s shop, but in the country there 
is wo alternative. Some of these mischances) 
might, perhaps, have been attributed to the vol-' 
unteered assistance of a mantua-maker that had| 
been sent for from the city to make new dresses for | 
the vecasion, and who on this busy day, being ** one | 
of the best creatures in the world,” had declared | 
her willingness to turn her hand toany thing. | 


' 


It was late in the afternoon before the papcring , 

. | 

was over, and then great indeed was the bustle | 
in clearing away the litter, cleaning the floors, 


putting down the carpets, and replacing tlie 
furniture. Inthe midst of the confasion, and while | 
the ladies were earnestly engaged in fixing the | 
ornaments, Drusa came in to say that Dixon, 
the waiter that had been hired for the evening, 
had just arrived, and falling to work immediately, 
he had poured all the blane-mange down the 
sink, mistaking it for bonny-clabber.* ‘Thisintel-| 
ligence was almost too much to bear, and Mrs. 
Marsden could searcely speak for vexation. 

** Drusa,” said Albina, * you are a raven that 
has done nothing all day but croak of disaster. 
Away, and show your face no more, let what 


will happen.” ! 


Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she again 
put in her head atthe parlor door and said— 
roo | 


* Ma’am may I jist speak one time more 
* What now ?” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 


, , 
“Oh! there’s nothing clse spiled or lung down | 


the sink, jist now,” said Drusa, ** but something's 


at hand a heap worse than all. Mivssu’s old aunt 


Quimby has just landed from the boat, and *is | 


coming up the road with baggage cnough to last 


all summer.” 

“Aunt Quimby!” exclaimed Albina, * this 
indeed caps the climax !” 

“ Was there ever any thing more provoking,” 
said Mrs. Marsden. “* When I lived in town 
she annoyed me sufficis ntly by coming every week 
to spend a day with me, and now she does not 


spend days, but weeks. I would go to Alabama 
to get rid of her.” 


* And then,” said Albina, she would com 


and spend months with us. However, to do her 
justice, she is a very respectable woman.” 


” 


** All bores are respectable people,” replied 
Mrs. Marsden ; * if they were otherwise, it would 
not be in their power to bore us, for we could cut 
them and cast them offat onec. How ve ry un 
lucky. What will Mrs. Washington Potts think 
of hier !—and the Montaguces too, if the y should 
come? Still we must not affront her, as you 
know she is rich.” 

“ What ean her riches sienify to us?” said 
Albina, “*she has a married daneghter.” 


“True,” replied Mrs. Marsden, 


* but youknu 
riches should always command a certain deere 
of respeet ; and there are such things as lecac 


* Thick sour milk 


‘*tis an ill wind that blows no good ;’ the parlors 
having been freshly papered, we can easily per- 
suade Annt Quimby that they are too damp for 
her to sit in, and so we can make her stay up 
stairs all the evening.” 

At this moment the old lady’s voice was heard 





brought her baggage on his wheelbarrow ; and 
| the next minute she was inthe front parlor. Mrs. 
| Marsden and Albina were properly astonished, 
jane properly delighted at seeing her; but each, 
old lady by the arms and conveyed her into the 
entry, exclaiming, “Oh! Aunt Quimby! Aunt 
Quimby! this is no place for you.” 

*“ What’s the meaning of all this,” cried Mrs. 
Quimby, “ why won't you Ict me stay in the 
parlor?” 

“ You'll get your death,” answered Mrs. Mars. 
den, you'll get the rheumatism. Both parlors 
have been newly papered to-day, and the walls 
are qaite wet.” 

“'Phat’s a bad thing,” said Mrs. Quimby, “a 





very bad thing—I wish you had put off your 


| papering till next spring. Who'd a thought of 
your doing it this day of all days.” 
“Oh! Aunt Quimby,” said Albina, “ why did 


vee 


you not let us know that you were coming 

“Why I wanted to give you an agrecable 
replied the old lady. ** But tell me 
j why the rooms are so decked out, with flowers 





surprise, 


| hanging about the looking glasses and lamps, and 


why the candles are drest with cut paper, or 
something that looks like it.” 


Albina. 


| 

| 

“ We > hewn ¢ ¢ , 90 on 

¢ are going to have a party to-night,”’ said 
' 

| 

“A party 


Pia glad of it. Then Vin just 


come in the nick of time.” 

* T thouht you had long sinee given up par- 
| ties,” said Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 
| ‘ No indeed—why should 1?-—1 always go 
when Pin asked—to be sure I can’t make much 


fiyure at partics now, being in my seventy-fitth 


jyear. Bat Mrs. Howks and Mrs. Himes, and 


several others of my old friends always invite me 
to their daucht 


ters’ parties, along with Mary ; 


and I like to sit there and look about me, and sc¢ 
|people’s new ways. Mary had a party herselt 
last winter, and it went off vi ry well, only that 
both the children came out that night with the 


measics; andone of the lamps leaked, and th 


oil ran all over the side-board and streamed 
down on the carpet, and it being the first tim 
we ever liad ic n in the house, VP , & 

ipid black bo iot ly brou t rs t 
t in, but cups an rs both.” 

* "The old lady was now hu d up sta nad 
she showed much dissatisfaction on being to! 
that asthe d lop parl rs would certainly give 
her her death, there was no alternative but foi 
her to remain all the evening in the ehamb 
allotted to her. This chamber—the best fa 
nished in the hou was also tobe * the ladies’ 
room,” and Albina somewhat consoled My 
() i iby by te! ! 1! } ( W 
come up their to take off their hoods and arranee 


+! } } ! | 
weir lair, she Would have an opportunity ol sec. 


ime them all hy fore they we tdown ‘ t And 


Mrs. Marséd prom d to wive order that 


* After all, according to the common saying, | 


at the door, discharging the porter who had, 


after a pause of recollection, suddenly siezed the , 





portion of all the refreshments should be carried up 
to her, and that Miss Mateon, the nantua-maker, 
should sit with her a great part of the evening. 

It was now time for Albina and her mother to 
commence dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went 
down stairs again with ** more last words” to the 
servants, and Albina to make some change in the 
arrangement of the centre table. 

She was in a loose gown, her curls were pinned 
up, and to keep them close and safe she had tied 
over her head an old gauze handkerchief. While 
bending over tlie centre table, and marking with 
rosc Ieaves some of the most beautiful of Mrs. 
Hemans’ pocins, and opening two or three souv- 
enirs at their finest plates, a knock was heard at 
the door, which proved to be the baker with the 
second plumb cake, it having been consigned to 
his oven, Albina desired him to bring it to her, 
and putting it on the silver waiter, she determined 
to divide it herself in to slices, being afraid to 
trust that business to any one else, lest it should 
be awkwardly cut or broken to peices, it being 
quite warm. 

The baker went out leaving the front door open 
and Albina, intent on her task cutting the cake, 
did not look up till she heard the sound of foot- 
steps in the parlor, and then what was her dismay 
on pereciving Mr. and Mrs. Montague and their 
daughter! 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but she 
saw that it was now too late; and pale with 
confusion and yvexation, she tricd to summon 
sufficent selfcominand to enable her to pass off 
this contretems with something like address. 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely 
down, and of all the persons invited to the party, 
it was natural to suppose that the English family 
would have comme the latest. 

Mr. Montauge was a long-bodied, short-legged 
man, With round gray cyes that looked as if they 
had been put on the out-side of his face, the 
sockets having no apparent concavity; a sort of 
Ile had 


a long nose, and a large heavy mouth, with pro- 


eye that is rarely seen in an American. 


jecting under teeth, and altogether an unusual 
quantity of faee, which was bordered round with 
Whiskers, that began at his eyes and met under 
his chin, and rescmbled in texture the coarse w iry 
fur of a black bear. Tle kept his hat under his 
ari, and his whole dress scemed modelled from 


one of the earricature prints of a London dandy. 


Mrs. Montaucn (evidently some years older 
than her husband) was a yvigantic woman, with 
catures that looked as Wf seen through a magni- 
fying glass. She had heavy piles of yellowish 
curls, and a crimson velvet toeque. Hor dauehter 

i toll hard-taueed girl of seventeen, meant for 
ic! by her parcots, but not meaning herself 


She was drest ina white muslin frock 


| | 


und trow rs, ahd had a pin ol black hair curling 
on her neck and shoulders 

" ’ . ' , 

| wey all fixed ther large eyes directly Upon 


her, and it was ne wonder that Albina quailed 
clance, or rather theirstare, par 


ticularly when Mrs. Montague surveyed her 


through her cye wlass. Mr. Montague spoke 
first. Your note did not sp eily the hour 

Miss—M Martin,” said he, “‘and as you 
Americans are carly people, we thought we were 
only conp'!yin ti, t! Simpiucity ol publ can 
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manners by coming before dark. We suppose that ||‘ Albina is talking quite sensibly,” said Aunt || with her -hair quite plain and tucked behind 

in general you adhere to the primitive maxim of | Quimby to Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see if | her ears with two side-combs. Could she have 
| . . . . . . . 

‘early to bed and early torise.’ I forget the remain- | her daughter required her assistance in dressing.|| had a suspicion of the reason for which she was 


der of the rhyme but you know it undoubtedly.” | “ Pho,” said Mrs. Marsden, * think of the eclat | generally invited, and have therefore perversely 


Albina at that moment wished for the presence of giving a party to Mrs. Washington Potts, | determined on a reaction ? 


of Bromley Cheston. She saw from the signifi- and of having the Montagues among the guests. || ‘The Montagues sat together in a corner, put- 
cant looks that passed between the Montagues,|| We shall find the advantage of it when we || ting up their eye-glasses at every one that en- 
| 


that the unreasonable carliness of this visit did | visit the city again.” || tered the room, and criticizing the company in 
not arise from their ignorance of tlhe customs of | ‘ Albina,” said Aunt Quimby, “ now we are , loud whispers to each other ; poor Mrs. Marsden 
American society, but from premeditated imperti- jabout dressing, just quit a few moments and endeavoring to catch opportunities of paying her 
nence. And she regretted still more having invi- } help me on with my long stays and my new black | court to them. 

ted them, when Mr. Montague with impudent ! sitk gown, and Ict me have the glass awhile; I1|) About nine o’clock, appeared an immense cap 
familiarity walked up to the cake—which she had am going to wear my lace cap with the white || of blonde lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and 
nicely cut into slices without altering its form—|/satin riband. This dark calico gown and plain || under the cap was Mrs. Washington Potts, a 
and took one of them out. “ Miss Martin,” said| muslin cap won't do at all to sit here in, before | little thin trifling looking woman, with a whitish 
he, “‘ your cake looks so inviting that I cannot | all the ladies that are coming up.” |freckled face, small sharp features, and flaxen 


: : ye ’ SAE gt 
refrain from helping myself to a piece. Mrs. 1 **Oh! no matter replied Albina, who was un-) hair. She leaned on the arm of Mr. Washington 


Montague, give me leave to present one to you. || willing to relinquish the glass or to occupy any of | Potts, who was nothing in company or any where 
Miss Montague, will you try a slice ?” | her time by assisting her aunt in dressing—|)clse ; and she led by the hand a little boy ina 
They sat down on the sofa, each with a picce | which was always a tedious and troublesome || suit of scarlet, braided and frogged with blue ; 
of cake, and Albina saw that they could scarcely | business with the old lady—and her mother)|a pale rat-looking child, whose name she pro- 
refrain from laughing openly, not only at her had now gone down to be ready forthe recep-| nounced Laughy-yet meaning La Fayette; and 
dishabille, but at her disconcerted countenance. tion of the company, and to pay her compliments | who being the youngest scion of the house of Potts, 
Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the | tothe Montagues. ‘ Oh! no matter said Albina, ‘always went to parties with his mother, because 
door, and called out, “* Miss Albina, the preserved‘ your present dress looks perfectly well, and the | he would not stay at home. 
squinces, are all working. Missus found ’em so ladies will be to much engaged with themselves | Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to Mrs. 
when she opened the jar.” Albina could bear no , and their own dresses, to remark any thing clse.|| Washington Potts, was surprised at the insignifi- 
more, but hastily darting out of the room, she No one will observe whether your gown is calico | cance of her figure and face. He had imagined 
ran up stairs, almost crying with vexation. or silk,and whether your cap is muslin or lace.' her tall in stature, large in features, loud in voice, 
Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear what and in short the very counterpart to Mrs. Mon- 


Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives 


against Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry is most convenient to them.” |, tague. He found her, however, as he had sup- 
of the cake, and helping himself and his family Albina put on the new dress that the mantua- | posed, replete with vanity, pride, ignorance, and 


so unceremoniously. ‘ You may rely upon it,’”) maker had made for her. When she had tried it | folly; to which she added a sickening affectation 
said she, “‘a man that will do such a thing in a on the preeeding evening, Miss Matson declared | of sweetness and amiability, and a flimsy preten- 
strange house, is no gentleman.” that * it fitted like wax.” She soon found that it |sion to extraordinary powers of conversation 

“On the contrary,” observed Mrs. Marsden’ was scarecly possible to get it on at all, and that ‘founded on a confused assemblage of incorrect 
“Thave no doubt that in England these free one side of the forebody was larger than the and superficial ideas, which she mistook for a 
and easy proceedingsare high ton. Albina have other. Miss Matson was called up, and by dint general knowledge of every thing in the world. 
you not read some such things in Vivian Grey?” of the pulling, stretching, and smoothing well | Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome 

“I do not believe,” said Mrs. Quimby, “ that if known to mantua-makers, and still more by means face and figure, and the very genteel appearance 
this Englishman was in his own country, he of her pertinacious assurances that the dress had of the young lieutenant, and she bestowed upon 
would dare to go and take other people’s cake no fault whatever, Albina was obliged to ac. him a large portion of her talk. 


without leave or license. But he thinks any sort knowledge that she could wear it, and the redun- ‘** I hear, sir,” said she, ** you have been in the 
of behaviour good cnough for the Yankees, as dancy of the large side was pinned down and Mediterrancan Sea. A sweet pretty place is it 
they call us.” pinned over. In sticking in her comb she broke) not?” 

“Tcare not forthe cake,” said Albina, “al. it in halves, and it was long before she could ** Its shores,” replicd Cheston, “ are certainly 


though the picees must now be put into baskets; arrange her hair to her satisfaction without it. | very beautiful.” 

I only think of the Montagues walking in with- Before she had completed her toilette, several of “ Yes, [ shouldadmire its chalky cliffs vastly,’’ 
out knocking, and catching me in complete | the ladics arrived and Albina was obliged to | resumed Mrs. Potts, “ they are quite poetical you 
dishabille, after I had kept poor Bromley Cheston snatch up her paraphernalia and make her es. know. Pray, sir, which do you prefer. Byron 


waiting half an hour this morning rather than he cape into the next apartment. or Bonaparte ? I doat upon Byron; and consider- 
should see me in my pink gingham gown and At last she was dressed—she went down stairs. ing what sweet verses he wrote, ’tis a pity he was 
with my hair in pins.” | The company arrived fast, and the party began.| a corsair, and a vampyre pirate, and all such 

“ As sure as sixpence,” remarked Mrs. Quim- Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in | horrid things. As for Bonaparte, I never could 


by, “ this last shame has come upon you as a doing the honors, and as he led Albina to a seat, endure him after I found he had cut off poor old 
punishment for your pride to your own cousin.” he saw that in spite of her smiles she looked King George’s head. Now, when we talk of great 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining! weary and out of spirits, and he pitied her.) men, my husband is altogether for Washington. 
room to dress, Albina remained in this, and placed | ** After all,” thought he, “ there is much that is I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s because he and 


herself before the glass for the same purpose.) Interesting about Albina Marsden.” Washington are namesakes. How do you like La 
“ Heigho!” said she, “ how pale and jaded 1 The party was rery select, consisting of the clite Fayette?” (pronouncing the name a la canaille.) 
look. What a fatiguing day I have had! Ihave of the village and its neighborhood ; but still, as is “The man or the name ?” enquired Cheston. 
been on my feet since 5 o’clock this morning, and often the case, those whose presence was most * Oh! bothto be sure. Yousce we have called 
I feel now more fit to go te bed than to add to desirable had sent excuses, and those who were our youngest blossom after him. Come here, La 
my weariness by the task of dressing, and then ) not wanted, had taken care to come. And Miss | Fayette; stand forward my dear, hold up your 
playing the agreeable for four or five hours. I Borcham—a young lady whohaving nothing else head, and make a bow to the gentleman.” 

begin to think that parties—at least such parties ||} to recomme nd her, had been invited solely on ** | won't,” screamed La Fayette, ‘* Pll never 


as are now in youge—should only be given by | account of the usual clegance of her attire, and make a bow when you tell me.” 


persons who have large houses, large purses, whose dress was expected to add prodigously to 


Something of the spirit of his ancestors,” said 
conveniences of every description, and servants the effect of the rooms—came most unaccount. | Mrs. Potts, affeetedly smiling at Cheston, and 


enough to do all that is necessary.” ably inan old faded frock of last vear'’s fashion, patting the urchin on the head. 


i 
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‘* His ancestors!” thought Cheston. ‘ Who 
could they possibly have been !” 
Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a very 


little spoiled,” pursued Mrs. Potts. ‘ But to 


make a comparison in the marine line, (quite nt 


| There was always a group round the centre 
|table, listlessly turning over the souvenirs, al. 
jbums, &c. and picking at the flowers; and La 
Fayette ate plumb-cake over Cheston’s beautiful 
drawings. 


| up, and asked them to make room for her be- 
itween them. ‘There is nothing now to be done 
but to pass her off as well as we can, and tomake 


the best of her. 





I will manage to get as near as 
} . 

possible, that I may hear what she is talking about, 
| ’ 


your way, youknow,) it is as natural fora mother’s || Albina played an Italian song extremely well, jand take an opportunity of persuading her away.” 


heart to turn to her youngest darling as it is for 
the needle to point to the longitude. Now we 
talk about longitude, have you read Cooper’s last 
novel by the author of the Spy? 
book—Cooper is one of my pets. I saw him in 
dear delightful Paris. Are you musical, Mr. 
Cheston ?—But of course you are. 


It’s a sweet 


Our whole 
How do you like 
You must have heard him in Europe 


aristocracy is musical now. 
Paganini? 
It’s a very expensive thing to hear Paganini.— 
Poor man ! he is quite ghastly with his own play- 
ing. Wellas you have been in the Mediterranean, 
which do you prefer, the Greeks or the Poles ?” 

“The Poles, decidedly,” answered Cheston, 
“ from what I have heard of them and seen of the 
Greeks.” 

“* Well, for my part,” resumed Mrs. Potts, “I 
confess I like the Greeks ; as | have always been 
rather classical. ‘They are so Grecian. ‘Think 
of their beautiful statues and paintings by Rubens 
and Reynolds. At 
my house in the city, L can show you some very 
fine ones.” 

“* By what artists?” asked Cheston. 

“ Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them 
at drawing-school with theorems. 


Are you fond of paintings. 











: 
They are 


beautiful flower-pieces, all framed and hung up ;| 
they are almost worthy of Sir Benjamin West.’’* | 


In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the en- 


trance of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity | 
of escaping from her; while she imagined him | 

. . . . . | 
deeply imbued with admiration of her fluency, 


vivacity, and information. But in reality, he 
was thinking of the strange depravity of taste that 
is sometimes found even in intelligent minds; for 
in no other way could he account for Albina’s 
predilection for Mrs. Washington Potts. “ And | 
yet,” thought he, * is a young and inexperienced 
girl more blameable for her blindness in friendship 
(or what she imagined to be friendship,) than an 
acute, sensible, talented man for his blindness in 
love? ‘The master-spirits of the earth have | 
almost proverbially married women of weak intel- | 
leet, and almost as proverbially the 


children of | 
such marriages resemble the mother rather tha 
the father. 
absurdly. 


Albina, I must know you better.” 


The party went on, inuch as partics generally || 


do where there are four or five guests that are sup. | 
posed to rank above all the others. The patricians 


evidently despised the plebeians, and the plebeians 
were offended at being despised ; for 


. | 
in no 


. . | 
American assemblage is any real inferiority of|| 


n| 
A just punishment for choosing so | 


| but the Montagues exchanged glances at her 
‘music; and Mrs. Potts, to follow suit, hid her | 


face behind her fan and simpered; through in 
‘truth she did not in reality know Italian from 


| French, or a semibreve froma semiquaver. All 
‘this was a great annoyance to Cheston. At 
| Albina’s request, he led Miss Montague to the 


piano. She ran her fingers over the instrument 
las if to try it; gave a shudder, and declared it 
pore shockingly out of tune, and then rose 
\in horror from the music stool. ‘This much sur- 
{prised Mrs. Marsden, as a musician had been 
brought from the city only the day before for the 
express purpose of tuning this very instrument. 
‘* No,” whispered Miss Montague, as she re- 
sumed her seat beside her mother, ** I will not 
\condescend to play before people who are inca- 
pable of understanding my style.” 
| At this juncture (to the great consternation of 
Mrs. Marsden and her daughter) who should 
,make her appearance but Aunt Quimby, in the 
\caliee gown which Albina now regretted having 
persuaded her to keep on. ‘The eld lady was 
|wrapped in a small shawl and two large ones, 
jand her head was secured fron cold by a black 
silk handkerchief tied over her cap and under her 
chin.—She smiled and nodded all reund to the 
company, and said—* Ilow do you do, good peo- 
I 
thought I must come down and have a peep at 
you. For after I had seen all the ladies take off 
their hoods, and had my tea, I found it pretty 


ple; 1 hope you are all enjoying yourselves. 


dull work sitting up stairs with the mantua-ma. 
ker, who had no more manners than to fall asleep 
while I was talking.” 

Mrs. led Aunt 


Quimby toa chair between two matrons who 


Marsden, much discomfited, 
were among * the unavoidably invited,” and 
whose pretentions to refinement were not very 
palpable. But the old lady had no idea of remain. 
ing stationary all the evening between Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Jackson. 


7) 


She wisely thought 


’ 


she could see more of the party,” if she fre- 
quently changed her place, and being of what is 
called a sociable disposition, she never hesitated 
to talk to any one that was near her, however 
high or however low. 

** Dear mother,” said Albina in an under voice, 
“what can be the reason that every one in tasting 
the ice-cream, immediately sets it aside as if it 
| was not fit to eat. 

that ought to be.” 


I am sure every thing is in it 


** And something more than ought to be,’ re- 


. . ] ys. : 
rank ever felt or acknowledged. There was a)\plied Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonful— 


general dullness, and a general restraint. Little | 


was done, and little was said. 


La Fayette wan- || into the cream, 


** the salt that was laid round the freezer has got 


[ suppose by Dixon’s careless. 


dered about in every body’s way; having been || ness,) and it is not fit to eat. 


kept wide awake all the evening by two cups of |) 


. | 
strong coffee, which his mother allowed him to 


take because he wonld have them. 


* The author takes this oceasion to remark that the il 
lustrious artist to whom so many of his countrymen erro 
neously give the title of Sir Benjamin West never in reality 
had the compliment of knighthood conferred on him. He 
lived and died Mr. West, asis well known toallwhoh 
any acquaintance with pictures and painters 


** And now,” said Albina starting, * I will show 
}you a far worse mortification than the failure of 


|jthe ice-cream. Only look—there sits Aunt 
Quimby between Mre. Montague and Mrs. 

Washington Potts.” 
‘* How in the world did she get there ?” ex 


ave |! 
|, clained Mrs. Marsden. * I dare say she walked 


{Concluded in our next.) 
| 
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THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Tuomas Mirriin, a major-general in the Amer. 
ican army during the revolution war, and gover- 
nor of Pensylyania, was born in the year 1744, 
cof parents who were Quakers. His education was 
entrusted to the care of the Rev. Dr. Smith, with 
/whom he was connected in habits of cordial inti- 
‘macy and friendship, for more than forty years. 
Active and zealous, he engaged early in opposi- 
tion to the measures of the British parliament. 
Ile was a member of the first congress in 1774. 
He took arms, and was among the first officers 
commissioned on the organization of the conti- 
| nental army, being appointed quarter-master gen- 
For this offence he was 
read out of the socicty of Quakers. In 1777, he 
was very useful in animating the militia, and en- 


eral in August, 1765. 


kindling the spirit, which seemed to have been 
damped. His sanguine disposition and his activ- 
ity, rendered him insensible to the value of that 
coolness and caution, which were essential to the 
preservation of such an army, as was then under 
In 1787, 


he wasa member of the convention, which framed 


the command of General Washington. 


the constitution of the United States, and his 
In October, 
1788, he succeeded Franklin as president of the 


name is aflixed to that instrument. 


supreme executive council of Pennsylvania, in 
which station he continued till October, 1790. 
In September a constitution forthis state was 
formed by a convention, in which he presided, 
In 1791, 


during the insurrection in Pennsylvania, he em- 


and he was chosen the first governor. 


ployed, to the advantage of his country, the extra- 
ordinary powers of elocution, with which he was 
endowed. ‘The imperfection of the militia laws 
was compensated by his cloqguence. He made a 
circuit through the lower counties, and, at diffi. 
erent places, publicly addressed the militia on 
the crisis in the affairs of their country, and 
through his animating exhortations, the state 
Ile was succeeded 
in the offiee of governor by Mr. M’Kean, atthe 
‘close of the year 1799, andhe died at Lancaster, 
January 20, 1800, in the 57th year of his age. 


furnished the quota required. 


He was an active and zealous patriot, who had 


devoted much of his life to the public service. 
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THE AMERICAN CITARACTER, 
lr is a matter of high moment to the young 
) American gentleman to reflect, as he shapes his 
| characte r for life, on the model by which he would 
|be moulded to future distinction. The republican 
form of our government, the omnipotence of pub- 
lic Opinion in this country of free, unshackled 
jmind, and the high destinies allotted to the elder 
republic of the western continent, impose peculiar 


| rules of formation on the rising pillars of Ameri 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TO MY BROTHER. 


BY MRS. C, E. DICKERMAN. 

I miss them all, the joyous tones 
That cheered my childhood’s home, 

The laughter free, the merry shout, 
The hope of joy to come. 

The hope of joy, unmixed with fear 
That bliss should ever die, 

Ah! these were ours, and then the tear 


Of sorrow, came not nigh. 


{ miss them all; the kindly ones, 
That greeted my young hours, 

That made this world, a heaven to me, 
All decked with golden flowers. 

Aye! flowers of beauty, and of love ; 
Shining in truth’s array— 

Oh! angel flowers, that bloom above, 
Full quick ye pass away ! 


Ye pass, and leave the bursting heart 
All desolate and lone, 

But oh! ye give to mortal love, 
A higher, heavenly tone. 

Ye bid us look above, for peace, 
For bliss, that never dies, 

And the bright blessings that are ours, 
Ye bid us, duly prize. 

March 1, 1841. 





For the Rural Repository. 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
BY CARLOS D. STUART. 
Bank as this book, is woman's heart 
Ere time has soiled its pages fair ; 
But when once made ’tis hard to part 
With the impressions graven there. 


How careful then my friend should be, 
What forms are on that heart impressed ; 
So itmay from each vice be free— 


And with each smiling virtue blest. 


For dreams of youth must pass away 
Ami older years come rushing on; 

Then with a spotless heart, you may 
But triumph o’er the time that’s gone, 


And if among those craven things, 
You find a spot though gmal] it be ; 
Where no old fonder memory clings 
Insert my name, and think of me. 
Fort Ann, F'eb. 1841. 





For the Rural Repository. 
rUPFrEVTLARIT ¥. 
BY A. W. HOLDEN, 
He who would attain to the high meed of fame, 
To the merit of worth, and the prize of a name, 
Must needs fawn and flatter, mus 


acrape, 


t bow and must 


From the judge on the bench, to the vender of tape; 
He must join with each one in his s perate view, 


And eat pork with the Gentile and | 


beef with the Jew. 
TT. 9) : + , 
To the ba eC, sordid spirit whose oul has been sold. 
. r 
For a lieart-case of silver aud Drain-paun of col 


He wust laugh when he’s merry, when sober look| 
grave, 

When Ais note is presented must submit to a shave, 

And must pay him due deference because he has got, 

A trifle of cash which percliance he has not, 


To those who are known as the learned and wise, 


He must wrinkle his forehead, and roll up his eyes; 


He must suffer the bore ofa learned discourse, 


Till the worthy professor has talked himself hoarse, | 
; Then tell his tormentor that he will be bound, 
If he e’er heard a lecture one half as profound. 


And the Ladies, dear creatures, to them he must sing, 
| Of angels and seraphs and that sort of thing ; 
With his hand on his heart and his knees on the 
floor, 
| Declare they’re bewitching entrancing, and more— 
He must tell their mammas whata pity it is, 
That the envious fates wont let them be his. 


| He must seek for the favor of rich and of poor, 
| Of the vain, babbling pedantand ignorant boor, 

He must court the good will of the selfish and great, 
; With the unction of praise each bosom inflate ; 
Then, if he reaches after the wreath of renown, 
|, Ten chances to one they will all knock him down. 
Glen's Falls, 1841. 
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On a Picture of the Infant .Vapoleon, 


| An infant! hush, ’tis sweetly laid 

| Beneath the curtain’s crimson shade ; 
Oh, lightly move, with feathery tread 
About this little stranger’s bed. 

Wake not that dove-like eye to flash 
Beneath the long and shadowy lash; 
Its dreams are from the world above 
Of peace, and purity, and love. 


Napoleon ! no loftier name 

Has swelled the trumpet tones of Fame, 
For Europe’s proudest empires shook 
Beneath his stern and kingly look : 

| His myriads were to battle hurled 

And left—a desolated world. 

“Of Heaven in power, he was a feature!’ 
Of Earth he wasa noble creature !”’ 


Yet, gazer! wouldst thou choose to be 
Napoleon in his infancy— 
The babe of guiltless smiles and tears ? 
Or the proud man of after years, 
The firm im heart and strong in hand, 

\ The Hero of—St. Helen’s land ? 
Honor and Fame to Earth are giren, 
But Love and Innocence to Hearen. 


FIpeLia 
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TAKE, OH TAKE ME HOME! 


Tam notill! and yet I feel throughout 
My frame a weariness, a weight sinking 
Me down, I cannot shake it off, or turn 


My thouchtstogladness. I am not ill, but 


wearted 
With the burden of sa 1, desolate thoueht 
And faints for the 


Oh my heart is sick ; it is 


sound of home voices dear 


Let me, oh let me hear aeain the tones 
That sooth uifaney ; oh let me 
Meet the kindly « ince of pure affection 
Lighting up a sister's eyes! oh let m 
Gaze npon their nny faces, and feel 
lin not alone on earth’s wid we, he 
One lin ln to my fellow aie 
Vil be baapry I sicken ‘neath the rh 
Br 1 o! ! 1 








Transplanted, fade and droop, and wither in 
This foreign soil. 
And let me feel and breathe its sweetness, here— 
Here I cannot live. 


Oli! bear me to my home 


Thus prisoned, and 
Shut out from all the dear companionship 

Of home, here I must die, or worse far worse, 
My heart demed its natural fount 

Of sustenance, will tarnand feed upon 

Make not my 


Life a burden, and existence hateful 


Itself, and thus grow callous. 
To me. Turn not my heart into a well 

Of poisoned feeling, and bid me drink 

Therefrom; I can bear that death should make me 
Desolate and lone, but not that absence 

Should chill the kindliest feelings of my 

Who 


It gives to 


Nature, and strip life of its verdure. 
Would live without affection 7 
Youth its freshness and beauty, to manhood 
It 


Is a blessed fount, from which all who live 


Its strength, to old age its sacredness. 
Must drink, or perish. The heart cannot live 
Alone, then take me hence, I’m weary, sick, 

And faint. 
Beyond their strength, and soon must fail. Oh none 


Heart, soul, and sense are taxed 


Who have not felt, can tell the yearnings of 
The weary spirit, pining for home and 

Those beloved ; to feel in our impatient 
Longing, as if the springs of Time stood still. 
Then bear me hence, give me to look once more 
Upon my home, where passed the careless 
Days of my young girlhoods happiness, and 
Let me be at rest—my heart is ever 

There. 
Memory of its beauty. 


Time, grief, or absence, does not cloud the 
No, no, they 

Do butadd another charm to the sweet 

Oh bear me 
Methinks, I 

Could more calmly yield my spirit up, if 


Memories clinging round it. 


To my home, if but to die. 


I might fix my dying eyes upon the 
Scenes | loved so well while living, and 
Hear the sound of voices, whose cadences 
Have ever found an answering tone within 
My breast. Take me, in merey take me hence, 
While yet llive; or yet, if iny poor tears 
And prayers are still unheeded, if death 
Must find me here, take me, still take me hence, 
And lay me in the still lone resting place 
Where those I've 
There find rest and quiet, for here, my spirit 
Would not be at peace. 
Hudse n, eb. 21, 1841, 


loved do sleep, and let me 
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Books Cheap 


Tne Bookstore of the late Ashbel Stoddard will be open 
for aweck or ten days, between the hours of Land5 P.M 
for the purpose of selling off the Books that remain on 
hand—among which are Blank Books, such as Ledgers 
Day Books, &ce. Spelling Books, Olney and Smith's Geo 
graphies, Hymn Books, Testaments, and a great variety of 
‘Toy Books, besides a quantity of old Miscellaneous works 
Also Writing and Letter Paper by the Ream or Quire, a 
few Quills, Pencils, Pocket Books, Prints, Card Cases, 
Sealing Wax, Ballads,&e. The above articles will be sold 
Cheap! Miscellaneous Works very Cheap! ! 
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